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| greater quautity was cultivated last summer than 


usual the supply is abundant. 
Of Ruta Baga there is a great yield. We are 
rejoiced to see an increase of this valuable crop 


Nopaper will be discontinued at any time,without | every year. More of them being planted last spring, 


payment of all arrearages and for the volume 
which shall taen have been commenced, unless 
at the pleasure of the publisher. 


All money sent or letters on business must be dir- 
ected, post paid, to Wm. Noyes. 
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Crops of the past Season. 

As the harvest is now over, it may not be un- 
profitable to look back and see what have been the | 
results of the season, and of the labors of the far- 
mer. The first part of the season, and indeed the 
whole of it, has been what may be called a cold 
one We have had a few sultry days; but the 
nights have been uncommonly cold; indeed we 
have not had a half of a dozen during the whole 
of the summer past that might be called real “ corn 
nights.” Notwithstanding this, with the exception 
of grass—every thing planted, in this vicinity, at 
least,—grew, or threw out tops to an uncommon de- 
gree. The corn—the potatoes—the wheat, and 
the oats—in fact, almost every thing cultivated,— 
pushed out stem and leaf astonishingly. 

The grass or hay crop has been light. We 
should think, taking the State throughout, that 
not so much hay was cut'as there was last year, 
The abundance of straw and roots will supply the 
deficiency in a great degree. Indian corn has not 
amounted to much. Occasionally a field upon 
burnt land, or upon warm early soils: has done well. 
There is more raised than there was last year; but 
that is not worth bragging about. Wheat has done 
wonderfully well, with the exception of a section of 
country—say 15 or 20 miles around Augusta, in 
which the grain worm has done much mischief— 
there were never such crops of wheat before. The 
straw has been large and the kernel uncommonly 
well filled and sound. It has been estimated by 
those who have had opportunity to know, that 
Maine has this year rendered herself independent 
in regard to bread-stuff. Should this be the case, 
it is a proud day for her: and she may well exult 
in the results of her labor. May she now continue 
to look steadily to her best interests and march for- 
ward to the high station which she may take if she 
will, 

Oats are exceedingly well grown and abundant. 
Barley has done uncommonly well, although not a 
great quantity was sowed ; our farmers not having 
been in the habit of cultivating this crop in any 
considerable quantities. Rye has produced well, 
both winter and spring crops. Not so much of this 
grain is grown in Maine as there might be and 
ought to be. 


Buckwheat,—not much of this crop is cultivated 
among us. It has done well, however. 

Potatoes have yielded a far better crop than was 
anticipated at one period, They are of good size 





and excellent in quality—never better; and as a 


a greater supply this fall is the result. Other es- 


|culent roots have also yielded well. Indeed, al- 
though our summer and autumn has been a cold 


one, and the times have been pressing, and many 
were sick at heart and full of despondency as they 
struggled against the ills of life and the poor pros- 
pects before them, Providence has so ordered it 
that the supply of the necessaries of life has come 
in richly and abundantly. Of apples there are e- 
nough, though not quite so many as in former years. 
We are happy to see the farmers making prepara- 
tions pretty extensively for another year. The 
plough has been in great demand and use this fall. 
Good. Keep this instrument inmotion. Lay on the 
manure, and there can be little danger of starving. 


What town raises the most Roots ? 

We should like right well to ascertain the a- 
mount of roots, especially Ruta Baga, that is raised 
in each town. Weare informed, by one who knows 
the fact, that seven years ago—none, or but very 
few of these roots were raised in Winthrop. Now 
almost every farmer raises more or Jess of them.— 
Will not some one in each school district take some 
pains to ascertain the number of bushels raised 
there and send us the results ? 


Lime--- Lime. 
We would refer our readers in this vicinity to the 
advertisement of Mr. Marshall, who offers lime for 
sale at reduced prices. He says that he can and 
will sell cheaper than any body else, and we hope 
the farmers who can get at him will give him a try. 
We know that considerable exertion has been made 
to get a supply of this article at a rate which will 
allow its use upon the land in cultivation, and we 
deubt not that a corresponding zeal will be mani- 
fested by those who wish to purchase, to seize the 
opportrnity now offered them. 





Good morning, old Winter! What are you here 
for before you are wanted ? 

The first day of November was ushered in with 
a fall of snow, and by sunset four or five inches had 
fallen. 

It caught, nappingly, lots and lots of Ruta Buga, 
Cabbages and apples, and “now and then a few 
potatoes.” We are not ready for winter yet. Our 
ponds, streams and springs are as Jow as the funds 
of a contribution box, [but not within a gun-shol so 
low as the funds of the publisher of the Farmer.] 
We must have more water before winter or we 
shall get husky before spring. 


NOTES BY THE WAY.—-No. 5. 
Waterford, Ohio, Oct. 16, 1837. 

Frrenp [otmes :—I write you at this time from 
a town, the name of which you perceive at the 
head of my sheet, on the Muskingum river, 18 
miles above its confluence with the Ohio, at Mari- 
etta. Its settlement was commenced at about as 
early a period as that of any town in this State, be- 
ing coeval with that of Marietta, (1787) and like 
that town, was settled by people from she States of 





Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. It 


'is chiefly an agricultural town, and probably con- 


tains some as good (or nearly as good) soil, and can 
boast of some as good farming, as any town in the 
State. Its situation on the river is very mnch like 
that of one of your famous Kennebec towns; viz 
Farmington—and often reminds me of it. It has 
a great deal of intervale, or ‘ bottoms ’—some high 
and some low. The liigh is here called ‘plain 
land,’ but it is evidently of alluvial origin, and 
there is no doubt that at different periods of time, 
‘far back in the ages,’ the river has had its channel 
where the whole of this land now lies, Its chan- 
nel has always been deepening, so that the inter- 
vales as they were formed, would be gradually 
lower, according to the lateness of their deposit. 
These remarks will apply to much of the level 
land, near the streams, in this county.—This town, 
taking into view the appearance of the farms, as 
regards buildings, fences, and general neatness, has 
more resemblance to a flourishing New-England 
farming town, than any I have yet seen in this 
State. The farmers have large, commodious, well- 
finished houses, with neat yards in front,—good, 
spacious barns, granaries, and other out-houses.— 
The products are Indian corn, wheat, beef, pork, 
(the latter in great quantities,) some butter and 
cheese, apples and cider, for the ‘ down river’ mar- 
ket.—Indian corn is planted the last of April and 
first part of May, and is harvested the last of Sep- 
tember or first of October, and the ground general- 
ly sown with wheat and grass seeds, The clover 
seed, however, is generally sown the succeeding 
spring, while the ground is soft. It is afterwards 
mowed or pastured such a number of years as may 
be convenient, when the same rotation is again 
commenced. Sometimes two or more crops of 
corn are taken in succession; and sometimes, the 
richest ground is even kept in corn twenty to forty 
years in succession. The average crop of corn on 
the best lands here, is fifty to sixty bushels. Of 
wheat, twenty to twenty-five bushels. Wheat is 
raised on the hill lands, The lands while in grass 
are pastured or mowed. They are broken up in 
August, and if the land appears to require it, a 
coat of clover or other grass is turned in for ma- 
nure. The wheat is sown in September or first of 
October, after the grass turned in has had sufficient 
time to ferment. On good wheat lands, two crops 
of wheat are frequently raised in succession—the 
last crop being sown immediately after ploughing 
in the stubble of the first. ‘This {does well where 
lands have been pastured with sheep, and it does 
not appear to be necessary in such cases, (that is, 
where sheep are kept on the ground three or four 
years,) to turn in any grass for manure, 

I will just cite you to one or two specimens of 
farming in this town,—specimens which would do 
hopor to any town or to any individuals —Capt. 
Rotheus Hayward, a ‘ Yankee,’ from the ‘Old Col- 
ony,’ (Mass.) but who has been here upwards of 30 
years, has a farm, which, before he disposed of one 
hundred acres of it to his son, consisted of seven 
hundred acres, and extended three miles along the 
bank of the Muskingum, embracing some of the 
finest and best intervale in the country. He has 
between forty and fifty acres of corn the present 
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season, which I should think wonld average fifty 
bushels to the acre—He has twenty hogs from 


twelve to eighteen months old, (besides thirty or, 


forty shoats and younger swine,) either in part or 
entirely of the genuine Bedford breed. 
hogs are most decidedly the handsomest lot of the 
number, I ever met with on one farm in my 
life. I have seen some as handsome hogs, but nev- 
er saw so many together. He has a full blooded 
Bedford boar, which, excepting his head, is equal 
to any boar I ever saw. 

Benjamin Dana, Esq. formerly of Vermont, has 


His old 


cession of wealth, to the population of that mem- 
ber of the Union, will serve as an example to stim- 
ulate enterprise in other quarters :— 


Culture of Silk. 

We have been pleased to learn that much at- 
tention hasthis year been given by our Jersey 
neighbors to the culture of silk, and that their 
labor has been abundantly rewarded. Although 
the first tree in Burlington was planted last spring, 
we learn that there are now growing there, about 
300,000, and that arrangements have been made 
for a vast increase in the course of next year. 
| Much doubt has been expressed in regard to 
the possibility of cultivating it in this country 





a most beautiful farm of fifteen hundred acres, ly- | with advanntage, when in France, Italy and India, 
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ing in one body, also on the Muskingum. He has 
a fine house, with well ornamented grounds around 


it; and I have seldom seen so large a number of | 
out-buildings. He raises from fifty to an hundred those engaged therein, and will now submit the 


acres of corn annually, keeps a large herd of cat- 
tle, and fifteen hundred Merino sheep. I examin- 


eee ee eee, WHER Wore very. goes Oe | the labor attendant upon the gathering of the 


} : leaves is great. The leaves are small and the | 
so fine as the fleeces of some Merinos in your | 


| 


° . ° ° ‘ 
stock with them from Massachusetts and Rhode Is- | ROmEETS, OF Ste Seat, SES Hen grestest Reigns ts pre- | 


mals, though the fleeces are not so heavy, or quite 
State. Mr. Dana has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the raising of neat stock.—The first set- 


tlers of Marietta and vicinity, brought their first 


land. Mr. Dana, in breeding cattle, has confined 


‘low wages, and are in a state of poverty. We 


those who are engaged in its production earn very 
have made some inquiry in regard to it, witha 
view to form a correct opinion of the prospects of 


results to our readers, 
In Italy and France the white mulberry tree is 
cultivated. It attains considerable height, and 





quantity required for the production of any given 
quantity of silk is exceeding great. In this country 
the Morus Multicaulis has been adopted. This is, 
a shrub which attains in the first year,fa height of | 
bably 8 or 10 feet. 

There are now growing on a single acre near | 


would be interested in having accurate j 

tion on the subject. If flarthes sightanee danny 
prove their correctness, its culture must extend 
rapidly, and the time is not far remote when w 

shall remit to Europe a larger amount of raw 
silk than will be required to pay forthe commed,. 
ties manufactured therefrom, as we do in regard 
to cotton, the production of which was unknow; 
in this country half a century since. 





Penobscot County Ag. Society, 
Report of Sub-Committee on Silk &e, 

The Committee appointed for the purpose of 
examining certain articles presented for premiums 
at the annual Fair and exhibition of the Penob- 
scot Agricuitural Society on Tuesday, 26th Sept 
A. D. 1837, having attended to that duty, would 
report as follows— 

The first article examined, was a specimen of 
Sewing Silk, part of which, was white, and the 
rest colored. ‘The white was considered the 
and in the judgment of your Committee, was e- 
qual to the Italian Silk; and the premium was a- 
warded by us on this lot, which was presented by 
Mrs. E. Pillsbury of Newport. Jt would be pro- 
per for usto remark, however, that this was the 
ouly specimen offered, and your Committee regret 
to find that there seems to be less interest taken jn 
this very useful and important branch of manufac- 
ture, than the last year, when ten different {ots 
were offered. It isto be hoped that more atten- 
tion will be bestowed on this important subject, as 
from the success which has already attended the 


himself to the stock of the country, till within a| Burlington, from 10 to 13,000 of those trees.— | efforts of those who have made the trial, we be- 


few years; selecting his breeders chiefly from his i. 


own herd, and breeding with a view to improve- | Herween the quartity of labor required for gather- 


eaders will see at once how vast is the difference 


hey bear numerous and very large leaves. Our | lieve, that the manufacture of Silk may be carried 


on to good advantage in this County. 
The next article examined was a lot of straw 


ment in symmetry, &c. By this management, his | ing any given quantity from shrubs so numerous, | bonnets, and your Committee would recommend 
stock have the appearance of a fixed breed, though | bearing large leaves, and of a height not exceed-|a premium ‘f one dollar, on one, presented b 
ing five or six feet, and that needed for gathering | Mrs. Wm. F. Fitch of Newport. She exhibited 
small leaves from trees of the size of peach trees, three Bonnets, two of which were of superi- 


they bear a considerable resemblance to some of 
the Rhode Island stock I have seen ten or fifteen 
years ago. He is new crossing his stock with 


Improved Short Horns, and has some very pretty | heighth required. 


young cattle of the mixed breeds. 


As to crops, Ceres and Pomona have both been | 


lavish in the bestowment of their favors, this sea- 


Inthe mode of feeding and ot reeling, there 
have also been, we understand, considerable im- 
provements tending to limit the quantity ef labor 
required. A very important improvement has 


son, and grain and fruits are in unusual abundance. | also been made in regard to hatehing the eggs. In 


The first ‘Yankees’ that came out here, were 
mindful of the convenience and comfort of having 
plenty of good fruit, and early planted out orchards 
and obtained the best varieties of apples, &c. from 
New-England. They have succeeded to their 
hearts’ content. I can truly say that I never saw 
such apples and peaches, as are found in the great- 
est plenty in some of the settlements of this State. 


ted on the ground this season, in spite of all that 








/hatched about the middle of last month. 


the European system, three times the number of 
Bushels and bushels of excellent peaches have rot- | Si he . 


ty of silk, because all the leaves would be requir- 


Europe, the whole are hatched at one time, and 
the business of feeding is limited to six week. It 
vas been ascertained during the present season, 
that they may be kept back until they are wanted, 
and hatched out whenever required. The con- 
sequence is that successive crops are obtained 
from the same land curing the whole season, 
Worms are now feeding in Burlington, that were 
Under 


trees would be required to yield the same quanti- 


could be done to prevent it by means of, kilns and 'ed in the first six weeks of the season, and the 


dry-houses, and the devouring jaws of bipeds and 
quadrupeds. 

I went out into Mr. Heyward’s orchard this morn- 
ing, and picked up four apples not more than an 
average size among the largest, which weighed 3 
lbs.—One of them weighed fourteen ounces. Mr. 
H. thinks he might have made five hundred barrels 
of cider this season, but the low price of the arti- 
cle will not pay thie cost. Yours, &c. 

A WesTERN CorRRESPONDENT. 





The Silk producers in America have found the 
Morus Multicaulis admirably adapted to the sub- 


sistence of the valuable insect on the products of | 


which their labors depend. As compared with 
the white mulberry, the tree used in France and 
Italy,the shrub in our country would seems to 


posses very decided advantages, recommending it 


to general adoption. The following article from 
the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette contains so much 
valuble information in a small space touching the 
culture of silk, that we feel assured that every 
person interested in the subject will feel pleased 
and instructed with the perusal of it—The ad- 


vancement made in New Jersey‘in this important 


branch of industry, whilst it promises great ac- 


land would be unproductive from that time until 
the next year. The various changes in the mode 
| of cultivation that we have thus indicated will, 
| we think, warraut the assertion that is mace by 
‘those engaged in it, that it will be highly profita- 
‘ble bere, although in other countries it is hut mod- 
-erately productive. These changes result from 
‘the application of capital and intelligence, and 
| similar to those which enable the people of the 
\ United States to make large wages from the cul- 
ture aud the manufacture of cotton, while its o- 
riginal cultivators and manufacturers, the people 
of India, obtain with difficulty a handful of rice 
for a day’s laor. 

We are informed that experiments have been 
made to ascertain the quantity of silk that may be 
obtained from an acre, and that it has been found 
(to yield 60 pounds. The value of a pound of 
| raw silk,such as has been made this season at 
Burlington, is $5 50. The labor of feeding and 
reeling is less than two dollars a pound, which 
would leave $3 50 per pound for the cultivator. 
Sixty pounds at $3 50 would give $210 as the pro- 
ceeds of asingle acre. Such is. the result of ex- 
periments with the frst year’s growth, and it is ex- 
pected that that of the second year will be much 
greater. 

We give these facts to our readers as the result 
of inquiries among the various persons enga 
in the cultivation of this important commodity, 
the consumption of which, in the United States, 1s 





tl 'when the persons employed must of necessity|/ or workmanship and so much alike, that your 
1€ | use artificial means for placing themselves at the 


Committee would have been troubled to decide 
which was the best, but as one was trimed and 
the price marked $11,00, and the other untrimed, 
was marked $4,00, we gave the untrimed, the pre- 
ference, in as much as it was deemed extravagant 
to pay the difference, it being $7,00, for trimming, 
and we would rather encourage the practice of 
economy in these times that ‘try men’s purses’. 

Two specimens of white Linen Thead, were 
presented, and your Committee would award the 
yremium of one dollar on the lot presenied by 

iss S. Moor, of Newport. lt was a very supe- 
rior article and well deserved the praise which it 
received from the spectators at the. exhibition, by 
the way, your Committee are inclined to think 
that the Ladies of Newport, are a very industrious 
set of bodies, as the above specimens and premi- 
ums testify. 

A lot of woolen yarn, spun by the, daughters’of 

Cornelius Coolidge Esq., of Dexter on which we 
would recommend a premium of fifty cents. 
It was a beautiful specimen of workmanship, and 
merits much praise to the young Ladies, who have 
seta much better example than many of them 
who spend their time in spinning street-yarn. 

One pair of Silk and worsted hose, by Miss 
Sarah Bachelor, of Exeter, worthy of the first 
premium— ,75 cents. 

One pair of worsted hose by Mrs. Chandler 
Eastman of Exeter, we would recommend a pre- 
mium of ,50 cents. 

One black Lace Veil, wrought and presented 
by Miss D. Kutchins of Bangor,—Also two white 
wrought Lace Capes, by the same person. We 
would recommend a premium of $1,00 on the a- 
bove, not only because they were well done but 
hecause we would encourage domestic manufac- 
tures. There is no necessity of going to Europe 
for every little article of dress, when such speci- 
mens can be shown of home manufacture. 

One piece of Lawn pocket handkerchiefS was 
presented, but your Committee would recommend 
that the further consideration of this subject post- 
poned to another year, when is hoped there will 
be more competition, and other specimens will be 
brought forward. 

Two plaid imitation scotch shawls were presen- 
ted by Mrs. Fisher, the second manufactured by 
Miss Elizabeth e, the other by Mrs. Fisher— 
attracted much praise, for the workmanship, the 
coloring and the style: the first premium on 








about tern millions of dollars, believing that they 


| Shawls—1,00, is recommended to be awarded to 
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Ny 


Miss Gage 


, for her shawl, and the third premium | culturists must be overcome ; the dignity of the | in detail, but there isno room. I will only add 


50 cents, on the other shawl, to Mrs, Mark Fish- | pursuit must be-made known ; and last, and most | that young farmers come from all quarters to learn 
ye of all, the great and fundamental cause of nation- | the science. I saw four of them riding over the 
*vhsee other Plaid Shawls were presented by ‘al wealth, must receive encouragement from na- ground, this morning, who are under the care of 


M 


remiut 


cles that came under their examination, 


rs. Chandler Eastman of Exeter, and the second | tional legislation. This is the true policy of the the manager. The whole place is considered a 
n—,75 cents, is recommended on the best | government, and if the real productive power of model of science and the art of farming. 

of the three.— Your Committee would observe, that the soil was known,! hesitate not to say, that ii 
these shawls were rather the most satisfactory arti- | millions might be yearly added to our coffers, by a 


liberal and prudent course of goverment patron-/ Cattle and domestic animals should commence 





Brief Hints tor Commencing Winter. 


One large cotton Bed Curtain, of net work, was | age to the cause of agriculturo, Make it an ob- ‘the winter in good condition. 
exhibited, but as there seems to be no necessity for | ject of toil, and the wilderness every where will) Po not undertake to winter more cattle than 
that description of manufacture, the Committee, | blossom like the rose. _you have abundant means of providing for. 


think the use of them might be dispensed with, 


These are a few general considerations, and if, {er every farmer aim to have next spring, in- 


and the time otherwise more profitably employed | considered acceptable, are willingly given.—Culti- stead of thin, bony, slab-sided, shaggy cattle, fine, 


_—We ought to say however, in justice to the per-| vator. 


son, offering this article, it exhibited a good de- 
of ingenuity which applied to something of 


smooth, round and healthy ones, and to this end 


: let hi ins ; 
A Correspondent of the Boston Transcriptthus | "ping, fet the extttle be tell fed. 








a more useful nature next year, would be likely to | describes the grounds of Mr. Coke, the celebrat-| Secondly, let them be fed regularly. 


receive arecommpense. Your Committee would 
only add, they were highly gratified in the exam- 
ination of such articles as came before them, and 


ed English Farmer. 


Thirdly, let them be properly sheltered from 
the pelting storm 


The remoter lawns are sported with little flocks | Proper food and regularity of feeding will save 


‘eve that the Ladies only want a little encour- | of sheep, of which over 3000 are kept on the | rt y 
al to induce them to an ge heart and hand | place, of the famous South Deven breed. One | Sarum on, me animal's back, and shelter will 
in all the useful branches of manufacture with- | meets also in the pastures those fine, bright look-| “4 )) domestic animals in considerable numbers 
in their reach, and that they can compete with any | ing Deven cattle, browzing herds. There are more | (114 pe divided into parcels and separated from 


part of our country in such things as they engage | than three hundred of them, including an immense | the other in order that the weaker way not suffer 


D. 
Joun Sarcent Jr., 


Geo. A. THatrcuer, 
Mrs. G. M. Burveien, 
Mrs. Jona. Barnarp. 


Committee. 











Agriculture. 
The pursuit of agriculture, in all its branches, ot- 
fers to a liberal mind opportunities for research and | 


dairy, besides Scotch cattle. Beyond the lawns, | 
one gets at once into the cultivation, and aring of 
this shirted and sheltered here and there with ave- | 
nues and copses of trees, encircles the whole | 
estate. I rode along the edge of a field of 130. 
‘| acres of barley in one place. In another were 60 | 
acres of wheat ; and there were two fields of peas, 
of 25 and 27 acres. The arable land is divided | 
about equally between these grains turnips and | 


from the domination of the stronger, nor the dis- 
eased from the vigorous. 
Farmers who have raised root crops, (and all 
_ good farmers have doubtless done so,) should cut 
“7 | them up aud mix them with drier food, meal, chop- 
ped hay, straw or corn stalks, and feed them to 
cattle and sheep. 

Cow-houses and cattle stables should be kept 
very clean and well littered. To allow animals to 


experiments, which is denied in almost every oth- | rass, which four crops, sometimes having grass lie down in the filth which is sometimes suffered 


' 


er department of science. ‘The perfection to for two seasons, constitutes the routine of the suc- | to collect in stables, is perfectly insufferable. By 


which all other professions and science have ar- 
rived, leave nothing to the follower of them at the 
present day, but study and toil, in acquiring a_ 





knowledge of the discoveries and inventions of head farmer told me that 30 bushels au acre, was 


cession of tillage on the same ground. 


wheat and barley each, and in fine condition. 


7 eve using plenty of straw or litter, the subsequent in- 
0 s 30 > 
There are in cultivation at present 4 gfe crease in the quantity of manure, will much more 


than repay the supposed waste in straw. 
All stables should be properly ventilated. 


i 


others. By some incidental circumstance, like | rather an indifferent crop, and that 49 or 50 are | Stains Gad inmamneiie team teatteeliint Gat, 
that which revealed to Newton’s mind the eternal | more ‘the right thing.’ It must be borne in mind, | tle on aie x oan pr af B 


law of gravitations, some new discovery in astron- 
omy may yet be raade ; but the devotee of science | 





when I say this, that Holkam has been completely | 
made over by Mr. Coke. When he succeeded to | 


Cattle will generally eat straw with as much 
/readiness as hay if itis salted copiously, which 


: H ; H j °] . | . . . * 
who starts with the determination of laboring un- | the estate it was a mere dersert. ‘There were no | may be done by sprinkling brine over it. 


til he discovers some new priciple by which the trees here even, and it was believed the land | 
would hardly let them grow. Mr. Coke says the 


rabbits were the only creatures who lived on it 


heavenly bodies are governed, there is little to be 
anticipated for the reward of this enthusiastic toil, 





A great saving is made by cutting not only straw 
and cornstalks, but hay also. 
Sheep, as well as all other domestic animals, 





but disappointment and sorrow at least ; while the | and they were starving ! Now what a triumph is | 
same labor and investigation bestowed on subjects this! Ge with me to-day to the village of Hol-_ 
connected with the culture of the soil, would | kam, which all belongs virtually to tbe estate, and | 


should have a constant supply of good water du- 
ring winter. They should also be properly shel- 
tered from the storm, for a great point in the se- 


i it i ‘ her. Here are 500) ; - : =. 
probably have revealed some fact, unknown be- lives by itin one way or anot | eret of keeping them in good condition, is to kee 
fore, or at least might have gone far to arrange | persons probably, besides those sent off, well pro- | them comfortable—Genesee Farmer. F P 


and classify the discordant facts with which the vided for elsewhere. ‘Their cottages are a curios- | 
annals of agriculture abound. While the rules! ity of rural neatness and comfort. Little gardens 
that govern the planetary system have been recor- | surround them, and flowers hang out of the win- 
ded with the most scientific exactness, so that ev- dows and climb the doorways. Some 150 persons 
ery star, and every star’s motion is known and re- | are employed on the farm alone. Then in the | 
corded ; the laws that rule the productive powers gardens, the light acres of which are surrounded 
of the soil, and a knowledge of which seems the , With a wall 1000 yards — and 14 feet high, are 
first and most natural tendency of the human | perhaps 40 more; in the bricx yard, 20; in the 
mind, have been but dimly and obscure!y traced. | blacksmith’s shop, 10; and some wheelwrights; | 
—Upon what does the claim of Agriculture to be | and game keepers, I dare say ; and a little army 
considered an exact science rest? The answer is, | Of servants, of course; for in the mansion, when | 
upon a thousand contradictory facts and opinions | the family are all here, 20 females alone are em- | 
handed down from the earliest period of history,| ployed. The women also do some work on the 
and augmented till the present day, so that| farm: suchas weeding the grain, which, as weil 
they now form a hete,ogeneous mass, which re- | a8 the peas, and in fact all the crops, drilled. I 
quires and invites the study and attention of sci- | Saw 20 women in one field, beyond that, and out- 


entific minds to separate truth from error. Let 
the laws that govern the soil and its powers be 
observed—let ever fact received as a canon, be sub- 
jected to the test of philosophy & exact experiment, 
and at least be classified and arranged, aud then 
we may boast of having brought agriculture to the 
rank of a seience. 

It is a fact to be lamented, that there does not 
exist among the tillers of the soil, a more inquisi- 
tive spirit concerning the nature and habits of the 
objects they have most to do with, and upon the 
omega ng of which depends their hope of gain. 

here is very little of that spirit alive. What 
dees it concern the farmer, whether a root is indi- 
genous or oxotic; whether a plant is at home in 
clay or in sand? as long as it has happened to 
come up where he has happened to drop the seed. 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And nothing more.” 


_ But before any very great change can take place 
in the present state of agriculture, several radical 


side of the walls of the regular estate, we came | 





Farmer’s Evenings. 


In one respect the farmer has the advantage of 
almost all other classes of the laboring communi- 
ty—his evenings he has to himself. While the 
mechanic bas to labor from morning till nine o’- 
clock in the evening, the farmer’s day commences 
with the rising and closes with the setting sun. 
Althougltt the industrious farmer finds many little 
jobs of work to which he very economically ap- 
propriates his evening leisure, yet the greater part 
of the long winter evenings he can appropriate to 
his amusement and instruction. In no place de 
we see more cheerful countenances than around 
the blazing fire upon the farmer’s hearth. There, 
atthe merry apple pearing, or at the neighbor- 


to a ‘little bit’ of a plantation, of only 600 more, | hood collection, or even in the family circle alone, 
Here they were bard at work. In one field, do we find social happiness in its purest simplicity. 
where turnips were sowing, all the processes went | What an opportunity this for the acquisition of 
on atonce. There were twenty men and boys | knowledge ? What farmer who improves these 
spreading manure out of five or six carts, drawn | opportunities can but be intelligent? And what 
by three horses each (of which thgre are a hund- | instruction So interesting as that which gives him 
red on the place ;) five or six ploughs, drawn by | 4 knowledge of his own employment? Here 
two, who ploughed without a driver; then two| We Would suggest the importance of every farmer 
cast iron round rolls, by two ; three or four bar- | having a supply of agricultural books and papers. 
rows, by one; two drill machines, self-sowing, by It seems to us that no one can be insensibly of 
two; and then the harrow again, brought up the|their utility. If this should be a snggestion of 
rear. Horses were used, but some oxen also, and | Se!f-interest, which we do not deny, still we be- 
these were Deven. Lnoticed their walk, which lieve it coincides with the interest of the farmer. 
is brisk and light as that of the best horse. They We will not enlarge on this subject, as we appre- 
are not large, but snug, sleek, and strong, with bend it would not age that knowledge which 
small eyes and short borns,a boy rides on the | We recommend. We will barely say, that we ex- 
back of one of them, and guides them with a| pect our subscribers to increase as the evenings 
slight bridle, talking to them as our farmers do to | lengthen.—.American Silk Grower. 

a horse. ‘Two of these creatures drew a water-| 
cart into a pond near by, where, by a plugin the, Prices of Flour at latest dates.—At Cincinnati, 
| bottom, it was filled in half a minute. I ought to, $5,37 ; at Pitsburg, $6,87 a 7,00: at Louisville, 
speak of the almshouse for the old, and the schools $5,50 ; at Winchester, $7,65 ; at Georgetown, D. 








obstacles must be removed. The apathy of agri- 


for the young, and of the farming system more | C. $8,50 a 8,63. 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before-the Kennebec County Agricultur- 
al Society, at the Annual Show and Fair, in 
Winthrop, October 12, 1837. 


By Rev. Wituiam A. Drew, Augusta. 


Gentlemen of the Kennebec Co. Agricultural So- 
ctety,—If I can say one word in vindication of the 
agricultural capacity of the State of Maine, which 
shall rebuke that restless, subtle spirit which would | 
intoxicate the brains of our citizens with the day | 
dreams of ease and luxury, and persuade them to 
turn their backs on venerated New-England and 
upon all the joys of sacred Home, in the vain pur- 
suit of soils and climes where constant industyy is 
not indispensable to ample gains, I shall have ac- | 
complished all, or nearly all, | have designed in the 
present address, I say “ nearly all,”—for you must 
know, that, in the erratic and undigested thoughts 
which I may have to offer—though the promise to 
appear in this place this day is of long standing,— 
yet that “thief of time,” Procrastination, taking 
advantage of the numerous cares that have been 
upon me, has stolen week after week, and day af- 
ter day, till, at the close of a recent journey south, 
from which I have just returned, I found there were 
but twenty-four hours more left me which he could 
steal, till all should be gone, within which brief 
space I have been obliged to grasp the fleeting mo- 
ments, and to prepare what little I have to offer in 
redemption of my pledge. I have not had time, 
therefore, to select an appropriate theme and treat 
it with that method and precision you might have a 
right to expect. I could offer this as an apology ; 
but I know I have no right to make one,—and least 
of all, one so poor as this. I shall therefore claim 
your mercy whilst I throw myself into the stream 
before me; and whether, as Dr. Rush once said, I 
shall sink before I gain the opposite shore, or 


sidered, taking man as he is, endowed with social 
and moral, as well as with animal capacities—New- 
England, and Maine as much as any part of it, of- 





whether I shall reach it covered with mud and 
weeds, is amongst those things that cannot now be 
clearly foretold. 

I say then, in the outset, that the State of Maine, 
cold as is her climate, and sterile as her soil is re- 
puted to be, offers to the virtuous and the industri- 
ous—and she wants none others—as eligible an 
opportunity for érue independence in the pursuits of 
Agriculture and the Arts, as any other State in the 
American Union. Let me define. I do not say 
that you may not go where, with less manual] labor, 
our mere animal wants may be supplied. But, be 
it remembered, we are something more than “ ani- 
mals ;"—men are endowed with intellectual and 
moral capacities, anda “true independence” con- 
sists, not only in the means of satisfying the wants 
of the body—which are few and simple—but also 
in the abundance of those sources of intellectual 
knowledge and moral improvement, which are the 
bread of life, to an active, intelligent mind. I pity 
the man, who, forgetting the dignity of his nature, 
and overlooking the essential elements of human 
happiness, has no higher or purer aspirations than 
such as are cloyed by the supplies suited to 
his mere animal wants, If a dread of the sensa- 
tion of cold; if the love of a scorching sun by day 
and of a vapor bath by night, and a quantum suffi- 
cit of “hog and hominy,” derived from a prolific 
prairie, with so little labor as to allow him the ma- 
jority of his hours for the luxury of idleness, and 
the dissipation which indolent habits usually beget 
—be the ulitma thule of his ambition ;—why then 
let him set his face westward, for the east hath 
need of his room. Here, by the ordination of Piov- 
idence, frugal and industrious habits are indispen- 
sable to success; and it is these habits, the ne- 
cessity of which is imposed upon us by our situa- 
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the pride and glory of this new world. 
With this definition in advance,—which is due 
to the subject—let me repeat, that, all things con- 





fers to persons who would engage in the pursuits 


of agriculture and the arts, on the whole, absolute- | 


|tion, that have made the New-England character | and navigable rivers, high up into the interior of 


your State, bringing commerce home to. the very 
doors of every section of the country; and these 
rivers fed by innumerable streams furnishing a wa- 
ter power at every desirable point, not enjoyed to 
an equal extent perhaps by any other part of the 
world. And are all these blessings no enhance- 
ment of advantage to the agricultural interest ? I 
believe they are more than an offset to whatever in- 


ly a greater amount of advantages connected with | convenience or disadvantage may result from the 


their situation, than any other State in the Union. | 
There is a strange and unfortunate disposition in | 


some minds, to overlook or slight the blessings of a 
common Providence, profusely scattered around 


them, and to stretch their fancies into distant el 
| 


gions, which they allow an excited imagination to 
fill with plenty and to adorn with beauty. Under | 
the influence of this disposition, a spirit of discon- 
tent is begotten, the mind turns a loathing upon 
home—its cares and its toils—till the misguided 
subject is led to find his mistake only by an experi- 
mental discovery of the great truth,—that Provic 
dence, after all, has distributed His natural bless- 
ings to an amount very much more equal in the 
different sections of the earth, than many have sup- 
posed; and that, if any one region has a preponder- 
ance of advantages over another, it is, mainly, 
where the institutions of learning and morals have 
elevated the character of the people, have given a 
healthy direction to enterprise and a good order to 
the social state. It is in such a community, where 
a stock of subsistence, not elsewhere laid. up, is 
found, suited to the various wants of man, as MAN, 
and which confers a tenfold value upon every nat- 
ural blessing. 

The habit, too common with some, of reproach- 
ing the agricultural resources of the State in which 
we live, is both unjust and injurious. And be- 
cause we are supposed to fall behind some others 
in this respect, but little credit is allowed us for 
those other great and important advantages where- 








in we excel all others. Agriculture, without an 
accessible and ready market, is an indifferent 
source of wealth; and what builds up your market 
towns at all accessible points and creates a demand 
for the surplus fruits of the husbandman, but Com- 
merce and Manufactures ? Separated from these, 
you may indeed procure enough to eat; but iffyou 
would be clothed,—if you would appropriate to 
yourself the benefits which science and the arts 
have conferred upon the industry of the world ;—if 
you would enjoy the products of other climes and 
participate in the blessings of civilization which 
follow in the wake of commerce ; all these you must 
obtain, if they are to be procured at all, at a sac- 
rifice which is not required in a community like 
ourown. Agriculture, therefore, is immensely en- 
hanced in value by its contact with commerce and 
manufactures ; and where, let me ask, is there a 
State inthe Union, in which the three great de- 
partments of public weal—the facilities for Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Manufactures, are so inti- 
mately blended, aifid exist to so wide an extent, as 
in the State of Maine? I am bold to aver, that 
whatever Nature has withholden from us on the 
score of the capacity of our State fer agriculture, 
is more than made up to the agriculturist, by his 
contact with all the relative and immediate advan- 
tages fallingeto his situation from the profuse bles- 
sings of commerce and manufactures ; and’ that in 
no one State, has nature bestowed the great sources 
of general prosperity so boyntifully as in this very, 








shortness of our vernal seasons. Candor and jus- 
tice will require the admission of so palpable a 
truth. 

We are young yet; our resources are not now 
fully developed; but the time must come, when 
these resources will be appropriated and improved ; 
and when they are, our population and wealth, like 
our territory, will equal those of all the other New- 
England States united. New York isea little lar- 
ger, and her agricultural capacity may be some- 
what in advance of us; but it is in this respect a- 
lone that she does excel us. In regard to any Otlir 
er means of sustaining a large and independent 
population, she is not our equal ; and whenever the 
sources of wealth which nature has given us are 
developed and appropriated,—as they one day will 
be—when Maine has attained her maturity and 
New York has reached hers, I venture’ the predic- 
tion now, that in point of population. and wealth, 
Maine wil] take rank but little, if at all, inferior to 
the Empire State, and that both will be in advance 
of any of the other sisters of this great and pow- 
erful Republic. Am I enthusiastic ? Then does 
my enthusiasm wonderfully accord with the sober 
judgment of the candid and discerning in other 
States ; for, degraded as we have been, as the land 
of perpetual snows and of ignoble squatters, I do 
know, that in the judgment of shrewd observers a- 
broad, Maine has already awarded to her a destiny 
of the highest rank in this Commonwealth of States. 
And this destiny is forseen, from the observance of 
an intimate blending of the great sources of pub- 
lic welfare—agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures, the facilities for which, as a whole, are not 
enjoyed to an equal extent in all our vast country. 

if you would do business as a merchant, you 
would seek a community of people whose varied 
pursuits create on their part a necessity for the sup- 
plies which you offer them. So if you would thrive 
as a farmer, you would prefer to be located, in a 
healthy region, where the pursuits of a people. are 
varied, and where, by this variety, a demand is cre- 
ated for your surplus products. Nor is this all—if 
you realized that you had other wants than those of 
an animal nature—that much of your happiness 
was to depend upon those social and moral institu- 
tions which give to life the best half of its securi- 
ty and comfort—above all, if you had a family of 
children torear for future usefulness and honor,— 
you would prefer a situation where education is 
free and universal, and where the means of refin- 
ing and exalting the human character are enjoyed 
to the greatest extent. In New-England the far- 
mer is so situated. Here commerce and manufac- 
tures pour their rich tributes into the lap of the 
husbandman in a generous measure, and he enjoys 
a sort of monopoly in his business which cannot 
be found in any of the Western States, where the 
dependence is erclusively upon agriculture. Here, 
too, the institutions of learning, of morals, of phi- 
lanthrophy and of religion, are proverbially abun- 
dant—so much so as to give us a name-and a praise 
in all the civilized earth. You may abandon these 





long calumniated Commonwealth. Look at your 
three hundred miles of sea-coast, indented all a- 
long with spacious and safe harbors, more than e- 


advantages if you will, for the sake of a sunnier 
clime and a more fertile soil; but in so doing, you 





nough to accommodate and secure the whole com-| will have abandoned a multitude of blessings, not 


mercial navy of the world. Trace, too, your noble 


w perhaps realized in consequence of their very 


4. 
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commonness, in exchange for which a reasonable 
man would gladly give up his prairie lands of per- 
petual verdure and bloom, and throw in as a gratu- 
ity all the venomous reptiles, the impure water, and 
the epidemic diseases peculiar to such a desirable 
location. The remark is often made by intelligent 
strangers who come amongst us, and it is doubtless 
a true one;—that in no part of the American hem- 
isphere, is there a hardier, a freer, a more intelli- 
gent and independent population, than is to be 
found in New-England. This distinction is owing 
to the means of varied industry amongst us, and to 
that necessity which our climate imposes for con- 
stant exertion—a necessity which, forbidding as it 
may be to those who have conscientious scruples a- 

inst labor, is, after all, one of the greatest bles- 
sings for which we should be thankful to Almighty 
God. Never was I more impressed with the just- 
ness of this sentiment, than I have been by a recent 
personal observation of the state of physical and 
moral cultivation in several of our Atlantic States 
as far as the Commonwealth of Virginia. When 
you get beyond the region of free schools, which 
you do as you leave New-England, you begin to 
notice a perceptible falling off in the neatness and 
order of towns and villages; and when you reach 
the borders of a slave holding State, you need not 
a Mason or a Dixon with his chain and compass to 
tell you where youare. With the exception of the 
lands on the Raritan Sound and Delaware river, 
and the vicinities of the great cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, which wealth has improved and 
adorned, till they are rendered enchanting—with 
these exceptions, I say, I did not find any where 
between Maine and Virginia lands of a better ca- 
pacity, ora cultivation so creditable to the tastes 
and judgments of their tenants, as an average of 
the farms in the Counties of Kennebec, Somerset 
and Oxford in our own State; and far the greatest 
portion of the lands I passed over would with us 
be considered as absolutely worthless. I venture 
to relate this incident of a personal observation, 
from no invidious motives; but tt is true, and I give 
it to the end that it may serve to make us conten- 
ted with our lot. I had expected to find under the 
Italian skies of Delaware, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia and Virginia, extensive plantations of 





lege, that he had been in all the States of the A- 
merican Union, and had lectured in most of them , 
that he had endeavored to be a candid and careful | 
observer of the relative advantages of the several | 
sections of our widely extended country ; and that 
now, if he had a family of sons to settle, he should, 
on the whole, sooner recommend to them to locate 
in Maine, than in any other State. The observa- 
tions and opinions of such a man, are entitled to 
deference and respect. 

I know that those who have turned their backs 
upon New-England and all the sacred endearments 
of home and kindred to find a land of promise in| 
the far west—I mean such of them as do not, or 
cannot, return—are very anxious to persuade us | 
that this is no place to live, and that there the | 
very heavens drop fatness and the earth yields an 
abundance till the eye is tired on surveying it.— 
Doubtless in many of their representations, they 
are correct; andif we could earry New-England 
institutions — New-England intelligence — New- 
England freedom—New-Eng!and health, and New- 


England morals thither—and keep them there, 80 | 











had filed this item, he manfully and frankly exclaim- 
ed, that I had offered an advantage that is more than 
an offset to his whole accouut! The idea, said 
he, of spending one’s days there, and bringing up a 
family of children in such a condition of society, 
is absolutely appalling. “No!” exclaimed he— 
“after all, New-England is the glory of our glo- 
rious Union—and 

Where'er I roam—whatever lands I see, 

My heart, untrammelled, still returns to thee.” 


Hitherto, I have spoken of the agricultural re- 
sources of our State, in the language of admission, 
that they are behind those of most other States, 
and have attempted to show, that whatever might 
be the percentage of disadvantage on this score is 
fully made up—nay, more than made up—to the 
farmer, by his immediate contact with those oth- 
er great departments of public industry and pub- 
lic prosperity which are blended with, and give 
value to, his own pursuits, And this conclusion, I 
think, on a candid review of the facts, will be found 
fully verified. But by the admission alluded to, I 
am by no means disposed to degrade or undervalue 











well cultivated grounds, loaded with an abundance 
of all the desirable fruits of the earth, presenting, | 
on the whole, a striking contrast to the rugged hus- | 
bandry of our own North State ;—and “a contrast” 

it was, but it was decidedly on the other side from 

that which I had supposed. And I returned to my | 
own State again, better satisfied than ever, with | 
the advantayes we enjoy, and with a resolve to | 
preach a lesson of contentment to our people. If, 
there are advantages enjoyed by the South and 


that they should not pine and degenerate under the | the capacity of our State for the successful pur- 

favored idleness which seems to be a peculiar glo- | suite of agriculture on its own merits, 
ry of the land, the far South and West might: be We are, or may be, an agricultural State of 
more desirable than our rocky hills and cold win- strict independence. True, we are not so sure, ev- 
— i it is « in the pian: of ene that ‘ery year, of a crop of corn in Maine, as are our 
it should be so. During the present summer, |-was brethren in Virginia; but if it is an argument that 
visited by an intelligent gentleman from the new | Maine is too paar because we are ae always 
State of Arkansas, who had left his native home in | certain of corn, it is an argument which would al- 
this vicinity some few years since, and located him- | so prove that Virginia is too far north and is in- 
self in that fertile region. He was very eloquent competent as an agricultural State, because she 
in his attempts to satisfy me that the country where | cannot grow cotton like her more southern brethren 
he had settled was very superior to this he had left. | jn Georgia. The truth is, we can grow all the ne- 

, gro 
At my suggestion—for I like to be pretty mathe-_ cessaries and many of the luxuries of life ; and there 
matical,—we concluded to open an account current | jg no reason in the world why Maine should pay 
of the relative advantages and disadvantages of! her tolls to the New York mills. So far as the 
os grape a ye a: to credit ~~ State of’ raising of wheat is concerned, the present year will 
rkansas, Hirst, with no winters—a great saving 1! show there is no such necessity ; and I congratu- 

. . . | 

fuel, clothing, and expense of building houses that | late you, gentlemen,—with a becoming State pride 
should be a comfortable protection against the | I would, if I could, congratulate all the people of 
soe nae ag scant ie A ~— “ me our Commonwealth, that the year eighteen hun- 
yo qui oO cultivate the | dred and thirty-seven witnesses Maine an LNpE- 
soil,—the cheapness of keeping stock,—the ease | pennent Stare. Long may she continue such; 
of fattening large herds of swine on the nuts of the ‘and by the aid of a wise and liberal system of 
Ai vane wr 4 ay of = + oe: Legislation, soon may she become a rival of New 
° e of Maine—tfrst, the necessity of hard) York in exporting the means of subsistence to her 
and constant labor ; second, the uncomfortableness | Jess _fayored ian States. We can grow wheat 
. howd i A rae Boo . our —_ to oe all e — grains here, as well as any other 
" enters was Carmed outin | State inthe Union. In quality, our products are e- 
eet ROPE = ae Y = for eye ree | qual, and in quantity I am told, on the average, they 
, ’ gainst us. in offset, || are superior to theirs. So too, in potatoes and oth- 
was prepared to make a few charges against the | er esculent roots, we are inferior ‘ none others ; 
State of Arkansas,—first, its remoteness from com- (excepting that our farmers hitherto have paid too 
merce and manufactures, and the impossibility that | little attention to the raising of roots as a merciful 
it should ever enjoy these advantages,—its impure winter provender for their stock,)—and as to our 








West over us, so too there are advantages enjoyed water—its liability to certain terrible diseases—its flocks and herds, the woolen manufactures of New- 


by the North and East over them; and when both 
are put into the scale, as they have been by a wise 
and impartial Creator, I suspect the beam will be) 
found much more equally ballanced, than many peo- 
ple seem to suppose. I speak here of the natural 
advantages ; if now to these be added the improve- 
ments which have been promoted by the sciences 
and the arts, and the advantages which are derived 
to individuals from the common stock of intelli- 
gence and social order around them, I must believe 
that the scale will be compelled to turn devidedly 
in favor of New-England; so that, on the whole, a 
residence here is surer of a greater amount of ad- 
vantages in the aggregate than it is there. I rec- 
ollect that the celebrated Dr. Smith, late of Con- 
necticut, now deceased, a medical lecturer in most 
of the Colleges and Universities in the United 
States, remarked on his last visit to Maine, whilst 





delivering a course of Lectures in Bowdoin Col- 


frightful reptiles and still more frightful and debas- | England and the cattle market of Brighton, will bear 
ing sy stem of human slavery. I was prepared, too, | ready testimony to the competency of Maine as a 
to ask him the price of the products of the earth at grazing State. All that is wanted, is, agricultural 
home, and the expense and facilities for getting | enterprise and a becoming encouragement, and the 
them to market—whether our farmers could not | reproach will no longer lie against us, that Maine 
raise double, treble, quadruple the number of bush- | cannot live without the assistance of her more fa- 
els of potatoes on an acre of ground in Maine, that | yored neighbors. Such an enterprise, I am sure, is 
he could of corn in Arkansas, and when raised, | rapidly coming up amongst us. There is an in- 
whether they would not bring, in gross, nearly | creasing interest being taken in the cultivation of 
four fbld as much as his corn, I was prepared, too, | the soil ; unusual numbers are turning their atten- 
to credit our State with the sounder health and tion to this most honorable of all pursuits ; new dis- 
longer life, generally, of its citizens, and for its | coveries in husbandry are being made, and those 
various means of ministering to the comfort and in- | engaged in agriculture are taking more pains than 
dependency of its people. But I chose to begin formerly to become acquainted with the first and 
first, with charging the whole of that country with | best principles of the science. The encourage- 
an absence of the free schools of New-England, | ment too, is, and for several years has been suffi- 
and alj.the intellectual and moral: blessings con-| cient to incite our agricultural brethren to demon- 
nected with our institutions. I had neither oppor- | strate their best efforts. Under such circumstances, 
tunity nor occasion to go farther; for so soon as I | we trust the time is not far distant, when it shall no 
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longer be matter of opinion, but a matter of fact, 
every where confessed, that the agricultural re- 
sources of the State of Maine are adequate to the 
sustenance of a great and free people embraced 
within her ample territory. 


varied industry has so many channels advanta- 
geously blended with each other to sustain the on- 
ward course of all; in a community where even 


agriculture is better understood and better practic- | 


ed than in any other portion of our country; sur- 
rounded by institutions which tend to refine, exalt 


lic improvement and moral order; who would wish 
his lot cast elsewhere than in free, intelligent, vir- 
tuous New-England ? As for him who addresses 
you, as he first breathed the vital air within sightof 
the rock of the Pilgrims, he is content to live a- 
midst the venerable institutions, the foundations of 
which they laid ; and when his body shall repose in 
kindred dust, may it be beneath that soil which has 
been consecrated by the piety and hallowed by the 
blood of the men who gave existence and freedom 
to this now great and glorious Republic. Here 
first were the vestal fires of liberty lit up, and here 
shall they continue to burn as long as man knows 
his rights and is qualified to maintain them. Of 
such a home we ought to be proud, It is a serious 
thing for a man to break up all the associations by 
which he is bound to kindred and friends, and vol- 
untarily to exile himself from the land of his fa- 
thers, to find—a better, he may think, but in reality 
—a far more questionable fate for life and in death 
amongst a strange generation of men. Oh, there 
is a charm in a New-England home, which makes 
even the heart of the Wanderer beat with a quick- 
er throb, as memory recalls that ray from its altar 
which serves as a holy light to warn him of the 
snares of an untried and a deceitful world. In 
view of all its hallowed associations, who would 
not respond to the lines of one of New-England’s 
most gifted bards : 


‘¢ Where burns the loved hearth brightest, 
Cheering the social breast ? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest, 
Its humble hopes possess’d ? 
Where is the smile of sadness, 
Of meek ey’d patience borne, 
Worth more than those of gladness, 
Which mirth’s bright nied adorn ? 
Pleasure is mark’d by fleetness, 
To those who ever roam, 
While grief itself has sweetness, 
At Home! dear Home !” 


In SeNare, March 16, 1837. 


The Joint Select Committee to which was re- 
ferred an order of March 9, 1837, in relation to 
the subject of Private Corporations, have had the 
same under consideration, and report a bill which 
is herewith submitted, and the committee recom- 
mend that said bill be referred to the next Legis- 
lature, and that the Secretary of State cause the 
same to be published in all the newspapers which 
publish the laws of the State, six weeks succes- 
sively, the last publication to be previous tothe 
first Wednesday of January next. 

RUFUS SOULE, per order. 


In Senate, March 17, 1837. 


Read and accepted, sent down for concurrence. 
J. C. TALBOT, President. 








House or Representatives, March 18, 1837. 


Read and accepted in concurrence. 
H. HAMLIN, Speaker. 


STATE OF MAINE. 


In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-seven. 
An act authorizing individuals to avail themselves 
of corporate powers in certain cases. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in Legislature assem- 


bled, That any twoor more persons may have a| 


corporate name, sue and be sued, appear, prose- 
cute and defend, to final judgement and execution, 


in all courtsand places, whatsoever; may have a_ 


common seal, which they may alter at pleasure, 


‘elect all needful officers and make all by laws and ‘BE 
With resources so great and accessible, where a | regulations, consistent with the laws of this State, ® most deplorabie condition. Marauders swarm 


necessary and proper for the due and orderly con- 


Summary. 








———__. 


FROM TAMPICO, 


__ Tampico, Oct. 8.—The private informati 
have trom Mexico, represents the coubery to bein 


on every highway, while the goverument despite 


| ducting their affairs, and the management of their "8 vod intentions, cannot check robbery, 


| 
| 
} 


} 
} 


property, under the limitations, restrictions and 
regulations hereinafter provided. 

Sect. 2, Be it further enacted, That when- 
ever any two, or more persons wish to avail ther- 


he conducta from Zacatecas, was attacked 

150, and the leader, after having 12 men killeg 
fell greviously wounded. On the other hand, the 
assailants lost ten of their party, but possessed 


| selves of the powers described jn the first section | themselves of 30,000 dollars. 


| 
} 
; 


| 





f thi hall ly si ificat 
ahd Vases society in oll things thet Hain ts web. is act, they shall severally sign a certificate, | 


which shall contain the name of the corporation 
to be created,the names and respective places of 
residence of all the corporators, the amount of the 
capital stock intended to be used, and the amount 
owned by éach corporator, and the general nature 
of the business to be transacted by such corpora- 
tion. 

Sect. 3. Be it further enacted, That no cor- 
poration shall be deemed to have been formed un- 
der this act, until a certificate made as aforesaid 
shall be recorded in the Registry of Deeds of the 
County where such corporation shall be located, 
in a book to be kept for that pupose, open to pub- 
lic inspection ; and if the business of any such cor- 
poration 3s carried on in more than one County, 
copy of said certificate shall be filed and recorded 
iu like manner in the Registry ot Deeds of each 
of such County. And if any false or incorrect 
statement shall be made in any such certificate, 
the corporators shall take no benefit under this 
act, but shall be lable in the same manner as gen- 
eral partners. 

Secr. 4. Be it further enacted, That immedi- 
ately after the Registry aforesaid, the corporators 
shall, for six successive weeks, publish an attested 
copy of the certificate before mentioned, in some 
public paper printed in the county where such 
corporation may be situated, and if no public pa- 
paper be printed in said Conunty, then they shall 
publish the same in any public paper printed in an 
adjoining County; and if said publication be not 
so made, or if the same proceedings be not had 
upon every renewal or continuance of any such 
corporation beyond the time originally fixed for 
its duration, in either case, the corporators shall 
be liable as general partners. 

Secr. 5. Be it further enacted, That when- 
ever any corporator shall assign, or otherwise dis- 
pose of any portion of the capital stock of any 
corporation, created under this act, such assign- 
ment, or other disposal, shall be null and void, 
unless the instrument of conveyance be duly re- 
corded in the Registry of Deeds, and an attested 
copy thereof published in the same manner as the 
certificate, mentioned in the fourth section of this 
act. 

Sscr. 6. Be it further enacted, That during 
the continuance of any corporation under the au- 
thority of this act, no part of the capital stock 
thereof shall be withdrawn theretrom, nor shall 
any division of interest or profits be made, so as 
to reduce such capital stock below the sum in the 
certificate, creating the corporation ; and if atany 
time during the continuance, or at the termination 
of any such corporation, the property or assets 
shall not be sufficient to pay the corporate debts, 
then the several corporators shail be held respon- 
sible as general partners for all sums by them in 
any way reecived, withdrawn or divided, interest 
thereon from the time they were so withdrawn 
respectively. 

Sect. 7. Be it further enacted, That in all 
cases, Where any corporator shall become liable 
under this act as a general partner, and shall have 
paid any corporate debt, he shail have his remedy 
against the othert corporators it. equity before the 
Supreme Judicial Court. 

ect. 8. Be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to give corporators 
under it any right, except those specified in the 
first section hereof, which they did not possess as 
individuals. 

Sect. 9. Be it further enacted, That all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

6w—38 


The U.S. Schooner Alert bas returned from her 
cruise in search of a pirate. 





It is said that a similar encounter took place on 

the rout between Mexico and Vera Cruz. Com- 

| merce is at its lowest ebb ; the feeble government 
offers no security whatever to mercantile affairs, 





A delicate and most successful operation for 
congenital cataract was lately performed by Dr. J, 

- Rohrer of Lancaster, on the eyes of a young 
lady of that county, aged sixteen. She was born 
blind, being afflicted with congenital cataract from 
her birth, the centre of the pupil of both eyes be- 
ing filled with an — spot, entirely excludin 
the rays of light. Her cuse had been pronounce 
hopless by one of the first professional mén of 
the country, but Dr. R. after carefully preparin 
the patient, ventured upon the operation, whic 
we believe is termed couching, and, to the joy of 
the parents as well as to the happiness of the in- 
teresting sufferer, was completely successful in 
restoring her to the enjoyment of the blessing of 
sight. The Lancaster Journal, from which we 
gather these particulars, states that she is doing 
well, and is now able to visit her friends without 
requiring a guide,—Baltimore American. 





Ten dollar bills of the Railroad Bank, says the 
Lowell Advertiser, are in circulation, altered from 
Fives. The public are cautioned to be on their 
guard. The alteration is neatly made, but may be 
easily detected by holding the bills up to the light, 
when the pieces pasted on the ends or corners may 
be distinguished. 


An Arrest.—Cilley, supposed to have murdered 
Brainard, at Mattawamkeag, about two years since, 
was arrested at Passadumkeag last Saturday, and 
committed to our jail. His examination was to 
have taken place yesterday.— Bangor Rep. 


Hon. John P. King, of Georgia.—The Georgia 
Constitutionalist of of the 21st ult. contains a let- 
ter frem this gentlemau, announcing his resigna- 
tion of the office of Senator of the United States. 


T'ooth-ache.—T he following is said to be a cure 
—an infa'lible one some persons think :—To a ta- 
ble spounful of any kind of spirits, add the same 
quantity of sharp vinegar, and a tea-spoonful of 
common table salt. Mix them well together, hold 
the liquid in the mouth so that it can enter the 
cavity or hollow in the tooth. It will give almost 
instantaneous relief, without any increase of pain. 
—Sunday News. 


The aggregate of loss sustained by the Ex- 
change street Insurance offices, Boston, for eleven 
days, as estimated by the Boston Advertiser, is 
$188,500 ! 


The Susquehanna safe—We are glad it is no 
worse. It is now a settled question that if any ves- 
sel was robbed off the mouth of the Delaware, it 
was not the Susquehanna. It is amusing new to 
look back at all the stories we have seen in the 
papers about piratical looking vessels, for a week 
or two past. Every oyster boat was transformed 
into a pirate by the fears of pilots and seamen.— 
The vessel seen on fire is now supposed to be one 
of the steamboats, with the smoke coming from 
her chimneys, and the “rakish looking schooner,” 
near her, was some trading craft sailing by.—Ken. 
Jour. 


John S. Titcomb has been tried at Concord, N 
H. for the murder of L. H. Russel in Hopkinton. 
in April last, and acquitted, on the plea ot insanity 
a the proof of the killing was fully pro- 
ved. 


Michael Shieslan, the German, who murdered a 
woman a short time since at mid-day, in the streets 
of Louisville, Ky. was tried on the 25th ult. and 
coudemned to be banged 17th November. 
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MARRIED, “ 

In Winthrop, on Wednesday last, by Rev. J. H. 
Ingraham, aig ee Wine to Miss Sapna C. Kine, 

th of Wayne. 
— Livermaes, by Isaac Strickland, Esq. Mr. John 
Turner, Jr. to Miss Frances Elizabeth Briggs ; Mr. 
William W. Hobbs to Miss Julia Jones Briggs; Mr. 
Surranus Merrill to Miss Affa Jane Goding, all of 
Livermore. 














DIED, 

In this town, on the 6th inst. Horatio Clark Brins- 
made, son of P. A. & E. 8. Brinsmade, aged 2 years 
and one week, after a distressing attack of Croup 
which lasted 5 days.—This sweet babe was belov- 
ed by all who knew him, but the loveliest flowers 
soonest wither—he is at rest from his sufferings in 
the arms of that Saviour who said suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.—Com. 

In Winthrop, on Saturday last, Mr. John Chand- 
ler, aged about 85. 

In Gardiner, Dr. Parker, formerly a memher of 
Congress from Kennebec district. 

In Monmouth, Mr. Alfred 8. Moody, aged 22. A 
promising young man, greatly beloved by his ac- 
quaintances. ; 

At Staten Island Hospital, New York, 27th ult. 
of a bilious fever, Mr. Tuomas Putisrook, former- 
ly of Winthrop, aged 34. He had for several years 
resided at Port au Prince, and was of the house of 
F. M. Dumon & Co. at that place ; he took passage 
in the brig Glide, im his usual good health, having 
settled his business there, with the intention of es- 
tablishing himself in.New York—when a few days 
out was taken sick; and arrived at Staten Island 
just in time to have his last moments soothed by the 
affectionate and untiring attention of his wife, who, 
with his aged mother, are left to mourn the death 
of an affectionate sun and husband. 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Oct. 30, 1837. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

At market 2675 Beef Cattle, 1850 Stores, 4060 
Sheep, and 830 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Sales quick, and higher pri- 
ces obtained ;.we advance our quotations to corres- 
pond, viz: extra at 6 75 a $7; first quality 6a 650; 
second quality 5 25575; third quality 4 25 a525, 

Barrelling Cattle—Prices have advanced, as will 
be seen by our quotations ; several lots were pur- 
chased by the ‘‘ Lump”’ at prices probably higher 
than our quotations. We quote mess 5 75; No. J, 
5 25; No. 2,4 75. 

Stores— Y earlings $7 a 10; two year old 13a 20; 
three year old 18 a 25. 

Sheep—Lots were taken at 150,165, 1 88, 2, 250, 


S.G. LADD, 

No. 9, Kennebec Row, HALLOWELL, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
STOVES, FIRE FRAMES, OVEN, ASH 
AND BOILER DOORS. 


W A 





Being as extensive assortment of the above as can 
be found in the State—among which are— 


STEWART’S IMPROVED, BUSWELL AND 
PECKHAM’S SUPERIOR, READ’S PER- 
FECT AND IMPROVED, WILSON’S 
PEOPLE’S, WHITING’S, JAMES 
AND JAMES’ IMPROVED 
COOKS of all sizes. 

Olmstead’s, Onley’s, Wilson’s and Barrow’s COAL 

STOVES and GRATES. 

Franklin and Six Plate Stoves of all sizes for Dwel- 
lings, Shops, School Houses, &e. 

Sheet Iron Stoves, Sheet Iron and Copper FUN- 
NEL and TIN WARE manufactured to order 
and constantly on hand. 

TP All sihich will be sold for cash or approved 
credit as low as can be purchased in Boston or else- 
where. Oct. 27, 1837.—tf-38 


MARROWFAT PEAS, SEED CORN, &c. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


500 bushels Dwarf field Marrowfat Peas; 20 do. 
early Washington do. ; 10 do. Blue Imperial do. ; 
5 do. White Cranberry Beans; 3 do. Red do. do. ; 
1 do. yellow six mia Beans ; 50 bushels Golden 
Straw, or the Malaga Wheat; 20 bushels good ear- 
ly Canada Corn—for which cash will be paid at my 
hapten Seed Store, Hallowell. 


R. G. LINCOLN. 
Oct. 25, 1837. 33 

















288, and 3 25. 

Swine—Sales at wholesale, at 7 for SoWs and 8 
for Barrows; at retail, 7 1-2 and 8 for Sows, 8 1-2 
and 9 for Barrows. 








HALLOWELL HOUSE. 

The subscriber has taken the above spacious and 
well known House, where he will be happy to re- 
ceive both acquaintances and strangers, and will use 
every exertion to gratify the wishes and make their 
stay comfortable. 

Twelve or fifteen members of the Legislature can 
be accommodated with board and elegant rooms at 
the same prices as at Augusta, and conveyed to and 
from the State House free of expense. 


B. HODGES. 
Hallowell, Nov. i, 1837. 40 


FOR SALE. 


By the subscriber 150 FAT SHEEP, 100 Lambs 
and yearlings of the best quality and grade of wool, 
and one pair of first rate OXEN, 6 years old, girt- 
ing over 7 feet. LEVI CHANDLER. 








Winthrop, Nov. 7, 1837. 40 
HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE. 


The subscriber would inform the Farmers and 
Mechanics of Maine, that they can be supplied with 
his Horse Power and Threshing Machines at his 
shop, in Hallowell, or at Perry & Noyes’ in Gardi- 
ner. The above Machines will be built of the best 
materials, and in the most workmanlike manner ; 
warranted to thresh as much grain as any other ma- 
chine, and second to none now in use. "The public 
are invited to call and examine them at the above 
places. Those in want of machines will do well 
to apply soon,in order to enable the manufacturers 
to supply them. All orders promptly attended to 
addressed to the subscriber, or Perry & Noyes, Gar 
diner. WEBBER FURBISH. 

Hallowell, July 4, 1837. [2lew3teowtf. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, DYE STUFFS, &c. 
T. B. MERRICK has just received a large supply 
of Drugs, Paints, Dye Stuffs, Linseed and Sperm 
Oil, which will be sold low. 

Hallowell, Oct. 20, 1837. 37 


BUCKS FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale or to let on reasona- 
ble terms, one 3-4 blood Dishley and 1-4 blood Me- 
rino BUCK, 2 years old—weight 162 lbs. He has 
sheared 17 1-4 lbs. of wool. 

One 1-2 blood South Down, 1-4 Dishley and 1-4 
Merino BUCK, 1 year old—weight 133 Ibs.—shear- 
ed 5 1-2 lbs. 

Also, 3 LAMBS, sired by a South Down Buck, 
out of Ewes of the mixed Dishley and Merino breed 
—weight of lambs from 80 to 88 lbs. 

The above took the premium at the late Cattle 
Show of the Kennebee County Agricultural Socie- 
ty. For further particulars enquire of the subsceri- 








ber. J. W. HAINS. 
Hallowell, Oct. 21, 1837. 37. 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Cc. 


For sale by the subscriber, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Herbaceous plants, &c. The trees of the 
Plums and Pears were never before so fine, or the 
assortment so complete.—Apples, Peaches, Cherries, 
Grape vines—a superior assortment, of finest kinds 
—and of all other hardy fruits. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and Her- 
breeous plants, of the most beautiful, hardy kinds 
—Splendid Paeonies, and Double Dablias. Trees 
packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places, and shipped or sent from Boston to wherev- 
er ordered.—Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 

Address by Mail, Post paid. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Oct. 1, 1837. 36 


S.R. FELKER 
Has on hand a large and extensive assortment of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Camblets, Velvets and 
Vestings. Also, a large assortment of ready made 
Garments. Garments cut and made in a genteel 
and fashionable style, and warranted to fit. 
> Gentlemen wishing to purchase for cash will 


find it to their advantage to call at this establishment. 
Hallowell, Oct. 7, 1837. 35. 

















MAINE DAILY JOURNAL. 

We have been induced by letters from various 

on of the State to issue proposals for publishing a 

Jaily paper during the ensuing session of the Leg- 

islature. The session will be one of unusual inter- 
est, the parties being nearly balanced in strength, 
though the Whigs will unquestionably have the as- 
cendancy in the State government. 

It is well understood, we believe, that a daily pa- 
per for the session only, has not generally paid the 
expenses of publication. The price was put too 
low in the first place, and it has not been easy to 
raise it and satisfy the public. We began a small 
daily in 1832 at $1 for the session. Finding in sub- 
sequent years that we lost money by it, we tried a 
Tri-weekly. This also paid but poorly, as we were 
obliged to keep the same number of reporters, and 
print about the same quantity of matter without any 
of the advertising profits which sustain daily papers 
in large towns. Last year the times were so hard 
that we published only the weekly. But some- 
thing mor is now expected, and we have therefore 
issued proposals for a Daily paper at $1 50 in ad. 
vance for the session. This will in reality be no 
higher than our original price, as the sessions are 
now about 50 per cent longer than they were seven 
years ago. 

Those who are already subscribers to the week] 
and continue to take it while taking the Daily will 
be charged $1 25. 

Any person obtaining seven subsribers and pay- 
ing for them, will be entitled to one paper extra for 
his compensation, and for a greater number will be 
allowed in the same ratio. 

We wish the list of names sent to us by mail or 
otherwise on or before the middle of December, that 
we may know whether we have subscribers enough 
to justify us in puslishing a Daily ; for if we do not, 
we all ‘noon a Try-weekly. 

The lists of subscribers may be sent to us in sin- 
gle letters, and the pay forwarded by members.of 
the Legislature when they come to the seat of Goy- 
ernment. 

We shall have pretty full, and we hope accurate 
reports of Legislative proceedings, in both Houses ; 
and also an abstract of the daily proceedings of Con- 
gress. LUTHER SEVERANCE. 

Augusta, Nov. 1, 1837. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 


For sale by the subscriber 50,000 true 
Morus Multicaulis—or the true Chinese 
Mulberry trees, either in sinall quantities 
or at reduced wholesale prices, aceord- 
ing to size. The trees are thrifty, the form perfect, 
and the roots fine. The trees will be shipped or 
sent from Boston to wherever ordered. Companies 
are invited to apply to WELLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1, 1837. 


‘sien NOTICE. 


The public are hereby cautioned against purchas- 
ing the following notes of hand, signed by Eben 
Davis as principal, and Benjamin Davis, Jr. as sure 
ty—peren to Samuel Thompson, or order,—dated 
October 25th, 1837—viz: one for twenty-five dol- 
lars, payable in eight days from date, and interest— 
one for twenty-five dollars, payable in sixty days 
and interest—and one for one hundred dollars pay- 
ble in June next, and interest—as the same ‘notes 
were obtained by fraud, and are without considera- 
tion—they will not be paid. 

EBEN DAVIS, 
39 BENJAMIN DAVIS, Jr. surety. 


Farmers & Mechanics, 
Call and see, and purchase, if you please, 
WALES’ NEW AND USEFUL 
HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE, 


WV ARRANTED to answer well the purposes for 

which they are intended, at the followin 
places, viz.—Johnson & Marshull’s, Augusta ; John- 
son & Marchall’s, and also at Woodbridge’s Wa- 
terville ; Pollard’s shop, Hallowell; Perry & Noyes’ 
and Holmes & Robbins’, Gardiner; Charles Pride’s 
and F. F. Haines’, East Livermore ; Sargeant’s Far- 
mer’s hotel, Portland; Arthur Freemen’s, Sacca- 
rappa; W. Emerson’s, Great Falls, Somersworth, 
N. H. JOB HASKELL, General Agent, 


Portland or Livermore. 


September 9, 1837. 32 

















WooL. 
CASH paid for FLEECE WOOL, b 
A. F. PALMER & Co, 
No. 3, Kennebec Row. 


Hallowell, June 22, 1837. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
AUTUMN. 


"T'was evening and I mused alone, 
And to a grove my steps did bend ; 
Beneath a pine I sat me down, 
And these imperfect lines I penn'd. 
The sun had sunk beneath the hill, 
The shades of evening drew around ; 
I felt the nights cold dampning chill, 
As I reclined upon the ground. 


'The leaves that wave above my head, 
And tremble in the gentle breeze, 

Will very soon be sear and dead ; 
Emblems of wasting, dire disease. 


The young that boast now in their strength, 
Like leaves of autumn soon must fade; ,, 
The sparkling eye and + | cheek, 
In the cold grave must soon be laid. 


The leaves that now bestrew the ground, 
The day before were green and bright, 
And trembled on the trees around ; 
But scattered on the earth to-night. 


And thus ‘twill be with finite man, 
His summers will not always last ; 
Autumn's decay is near at hand, 
Soon will be heard the Autumnal blast. 
Hallowell. _ - 


o 








MISCELLANEOUS, 
———— rr = —————<—<——— ed 
Cultivation of the Mind. 

Extract from an address delivered at the introduction 
to the Franklin Lectures, Boston, November 14, 


1832, by Edward Everett. 





knowledge, not connected with their oe |e OF THE WOMB CURED By 


professions, read the ammount of an octavo volume 
in the course of a season. 


EXTERNAL APPLICATION. 
DR. A. G. HULL'S UTERO ABDOMINAL SUP. 


There is, also a tine of leisure, which Provi-| PORTER is offered to those afflicted with Prola 
denee, in this climate, has secured to almost every | Uteri, or Falling of the Womb, and other ones 
man, who has any thing which can be called a | depending upon a relaxation of the abdominal oe 
home ; I mean our long winter evenings. This | cles, as an instrument in every way calculated for 
season seems provided as if expressly for the | relief and permanent restoration to health. When 


purpose of furnishing those who labor, with am- 
ple opportunity for the improvement of their 
minds. The severity of the weather and the 
shortness of the days, necessarily limit the portion 
of time which is devoted to out-door’s industry: 
and there is little to tempt us abroad, in search of 
amusement. Every thing seems to invite us to 
employ an hour or two of this calm and quietsea- 
son, in the acquisition of usuful knowledge, an 

the cultivation of the mind, The noise of life is 
hushed : the pavement ceases to resound with the 
din of laden wheels and the tread of busy men; 
the glaring sun has gone down, and the moou and 
the stars are left to watch in the heavens over the 


man should keep us vigils with tem; and while 
his body is reposing from the labors of the day, 
and his feelings are at rest from their excitements, 
he should seek in some amusing and instructive 
page, a substantial food for the generous appetite 
for knowledge. 











If we needed any encouragement to make these 
efforts to improve our minds, we might find it in 
every page of our country’s history. No where 
do we meet with examples, more numerous and 
more brilliant, of men who have risen from pover- 
y and obscurity, and every disadvantage, to use- 
fulnessand an honorable name. Our whole vast 
continent was added to the geography of the 


| world, by the preserving efforts of a humble Gen- 


It may be thought that a considerable portion of vese mariner, the great Columbus, who, by the 


the community want time to attend to the cultiva- 
tion of their minds. But is only necessary to 


| Steady pursuit of the enlightened conception 
| which he had formed of the figure of the earth, 


slumbers of the peaceful creation. The mind of 


make the experiment, to find two things; one,| before any navigator bad acted upon the belief 
how much useful knowledge can be required in | that it was round, discovered the American Conti- 
a very little time; andthe other, how much time neut. He was the son of a Genoese pilot; a pilot 
can be spared, by good management out of the |aud seamen himself; and, at one period of his 
busiest day. Generally speaking, our duties leave | melancholy career, was obligded to beg his bread 
us time enough, if our passions would spare us;|at,the doors of the convents in Spain. But he 


this Instrument is carefully and properly fitted to 
| the form of the patient, it invariably affords the 
most immediate immunity from the distressin 
|“ dragging and bearing down,’’ sensations which 
jaccompany nearly all cases of Visceral displace- 
| ments of the abdomen, and its skilful application is 
always followed by an early confession of radical 
|relief from the patient herself. The Supporter is 
of simple construction, and can be applie by the 
| patient without further aid. Within the last three 
years nearly 1500 of the Utero Abdominal Suppor- 
ters have been applied with the most happy results. 

The very great success which this Instrument has 
met, warrants the assertion, that its examination b 
the Physician will induce him to discard the disgus- 
ting Pessary hitherto in use. It is gratifying to 
state, that it has metthe decided approbation of Sir 
Astiry Coorer, of London, Eowarp Devarie.p, 
M. D., Professor of Midwifery, University of the 
State of New York, of Professors of Midwifery in 
the different Medical Schools of the United States, 
and every other Physician or Surgeon who has had 
a practical knowledge of its qualities, as well as ey- 
ery patient who has worn it. 

The public and medical profession are cautioned 
against impositions in this Instrument, as well as in 
Trusses vended as mine, which are unsafe and vi- 
cious imitations. The genuine Trusses bear my 
signature in writing on the label, and the Supporter 
has its title embossed upon its envelope. 

AMOS G. HULL, 

Office 4 Vesey-street, Astor House, New York. 


The Subscribe-s having been appointed Agents 
for the sale of the above Instruments, all orders ad- 
dressed to them will be promptly attended to. 

F. SCAMMON, Hallowell ; Joshua Durgin, Port- 
land ; George W. Holden, Bangor; J. E. Ladd, 
Augusta. 





WOOL----WOOL. 
CASH and a fair price paid for FLEECE WOOL 
and SHEEP SKINS, by the subscriber, at the old 


our labors are much less urgent, in their calls up- 
on us, than our indolence and our pleasures, 
There are few pursuits in life, whose duties are so 
incessant that they do not leave a little time every 
day to a man, whose temperate and regular hab- 
its alluw him the comfort of a clear head and a 
cheerful temper in the intervals of occupation ; 
and then there is one day in seven which is re- 
deemed to us, by our blessed religion, from the 
calls of life, and affords us all time enough for 
the improvement of our rational and immortal 
natures! 

Itis a prevalent mistake, to suppose that any 
class of men bave much time to spend, or do spend 
much time, in mere contemplation and study. A 
small number of literary men may do this; but 
the very great majority of professional men,— 
lawyers, doctors, and ministers, men in public 
station, rich capitalists, merchants,—men in short, 
who are supposed to possess eminent advantages 
and ample leisure to cultivate their minds, are all 
very much occupied with the duties of life, and 
constantly and actively employed in pursuits very 
unco 1 to the cultivation of the mind and 
the al vent of useful knowledge. Take the 
case of an eminent lawyer, in full practice. He 
passes his daysin his office, giving advice to cli- 
ents, often about the most uninteresting and paltry 
details of private business, or in arguing over the 
same kind of business in court ; and when it comes 
night, and he gets home, tired and harrassed, in- 
stead of sitting down to rest or to read, he has to 
study another perplexed cause, for the next day ; 
or go before referrees; or attend a political meet- 
ing, and make a speech; while every moment 
which can be regarded in any degree as leisure 
time, is consumed by a burdensome correspor- 
dence. Besides this, he has his family to take 
eare of. Itis plain that he has no more leisure 
tor the free and improving cultivation of his mind, 
independent of his immediate profession, than if 
he had been employed, the same number of hours, 
in mechanical or manual labor. One of the most 


¢ommon complaints of professional men, in all | Pp 


the professions, is, that they have no time to read ; 
and I have no doubt there are many such, of very 
respectable standing, who do not iv any branch of 


carried within himself and beneath an humble 
exterior, a spirit for which there was not room in 
Spain, in Europe, nor in the then known world ; 
and which led bim on toa height of usefulness 
and fame, beyond that of all the monarchs that 
ever reigned. 

The story ot our Franklin can not be repeated 
too often—the poor Boston boy; the sou of a 
humble tradesman, brought up a mechanic him- 
self, a stranger at colleges till they showered their 
degrees upon him, who rendered his country the 
most important services, in establishing her inde- 
pendence ; enlarged the bounds of philosophy, 
by a new departinent of seience; and lived to be 
pronounced, by Lord Chatinan, in the British 
house of peers,an honor to Europe and the age 
in which he lived, 

Why shoulda I speak of Greene, who left his 
blacksmith’s furnace, to command an army in the 
revolutionary war; the chosen friend of Wash- 
ighton, and next to bim perhaps the military lead- 
er, who stood highest in the confidence of his 
conntry ? 

West, the famous painter, was the son of a 
Quaker in Philadelphia; he was to poor, at the 
beginning of his career, to purchase canvass and 
colors; aud he rose eveutually to be the first ar- 
tist in Europe, and President of the Royal Acade- 
my at Londou.—Count Rumford was the son of a 
farmer, at Woburn ; he never had the advantage 
of a college education, \ut used to walk down to 
Cambridge, to hear the lectures on natural philos- 
ophy. He became one of the most etninent 
philosophers in Europe ; founded the Royal In- 
stitution in London, and had the merit of bring- 
ing forward Sir Huinphrey Davy, as the lecturer 
on chemistry in that establishment. Robert Fulton 
was a porirait painter in Penn, without friends or 
fortune. By his successful labors in perfecting 
steam navigation, he has made himself one of the 
greatest benefactors of man. Whitney, the son 
of a Massachusetts farmer, was a machinest. His 
cotton gin, according to Judge Johnson of the Su- 
reme Court of the United States, has trebled the 
value of ail the cotton lands at the South, and has 
bad an incalculable influence on the agricultural 





and mechanical industry of the world. 


stand, foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. 
WM. L. TODD. 
July 11, 1837. . Q3tf 


FRESH DRUGS, 
K SCAMMON, No. 4, Merchant’s Row, has just 
* received a fresh supply of Drugs, Medicines, 
Chemicals, Perfumery, Paints, Oils, Dye-Stuffs, &e. 
which will be sold low. 


Hallowell, Sept. 8, 1837. 25 


BOUNTY ON WHEAT. 
LANKS for wat: the Bounty on Wheat, 
for sale by C. SPAULDING, Hallowell. 


For sale also at the store of P. BENSON, Jr. & 
Co. Winthrop, and at this office. 
Sept. 30, 1837. 


GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c. 
The subscriber would inform the public that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 
die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
Also completed, one book monument ; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish 
ed to order—and as to workmanship and compens® 
tion for work those who have bought or may be ul 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


LIME---LIME. 

The subscriber having made arrangements with @ 
Manufacturer and Dealer for a permanent and con 
stant supply of the above article, can and will sell 
in any quantity lower than can be purchased on the 
Kennebec. 

N. B. His Lime will be of the Lincolnville white, 
Camden Canal (a new and much approved Brand) 
and Thomaston (Blackington Rock) Brands ; and im 
all cases new and in good order direct from the kilne. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL. 

Hallowell, Oct. 2i, 1837. 37 























